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ill Raso has been thinking so 

hard about the convocation 
ceremony coming up on Novem- 
ber 18 that he’s even dreaming 
about it. “I wake up in the middle 
of the night thinking of tiny 
details,” he said. 

Raso, Assistant Registrar Bruce 
Mackenzie and the others in the 
Office of the Registrar who orga- 
nize convocation had to find a 
new venue for the massive cere- 
mony because of the Place des 
Arts technicians’ strike, which 
started early last summer. 

They looked at churches and 
theatres, and finally settled on the 
Palais des Congrés, on St. Antoine 
St. It’s a huge place, big enough to 
give each graduate five guest tick- 
ets instead of the customary four. 
However, it has meant a lot of 
added time and expense for the 
organizers. 


Where is it? 
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“Essentially, we’ve rented an 
empty shell,” Raso explained. “All 
the details which were part of the 
package at Place des Arts — the 
stage, the seats, the sound, the 
lighting, the decor — have to be 
done separately. The seats are all 
on one level, so to enable every- 
body to see the proceedings, 
we've got two big screens on the 
stage.” 

A virtue is being made of 
necessity. There will be extra 
plants to soften the cavernous 
interior. New Concordia banners 
will wrap the concrete pillars. The 
brass quintet has swelled to a sex- 
tet. The FACE Junior Treble 
Choir, potential graduates of the 
future, will sing O Canada and be 
presented with pins to commem- 
orate the university’s 25th 
anniversary. 

“We want to make the gradu- 


Rounded corners and asymmetrical design were the latest thing 
when this building was built. Answer on page 11. 
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ates and their families feel at least 
as special as they do at Place des 
Arts,” Raso said. 

That devotion to tradition and 
hospitality comes at a price — 
nearly twice what it normally 
costs to stage convocation — but 
other universities are in the same 
boat. McGill University held their 
fall convocation, including the 
installation of the new chancellor, 
Richard Pound, at Molson Centre 
last week. 

Guests should use the Place 
d’Armes métro station to reach the 
Palais des Congres. Parking is also 
available. The ceremony is on 
Niveau 1, Salle B, beginning at 
10:30 a.m. 

The luncheon for honorary 
degree recipients and other digni- 
taries will be held after the 
ceremony at the Musée d’Art Con- 
temporain, as usual. 


Gay Repor 
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Fall convocation will be at Palais des Congrés 


Two honorary doctorates to be presented 


Robert Lepage 

Writer, actor and director Robert 
Lepage is the best-known Canadi- 
an theatre wizard in the world. 

An extraordinarily versatile and 
original artist, he may conceive a 
play in rehearsal, hone it in produc- 
tion, write it in three or more 
languages, produce it with dazzling 
technical effects and then take a 
leading role. 

Born in Quebec City in 1957, he 
steadily rose to fame with solo pro- 
ductions Vinci (1985) and Needles 
and Opium (1991), and the interna- 
tional theatrical successes The 
Polygraph, Tectonic Plates, and La 
Trilogie des dragons. He has mount- 
ed Shakespearean plays, opera and 
a major rock concert, and has 
made several films. 


The Hon. Lise Thibault 

Widely admired for her 
warmth and intelligence, Mme 
Lise Thibault was named Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Quebec in 
1997, the first woman to be so 
honoured. The appointment 
capped a distinguished career of 
involvement in Quebec’s artistic, 
educational and_ political 
milieux. 

She began her activism as a 


- parent volunteer on school com- 


mittees, then became active in 
the 1980 referendum campaign, 
and ran in several elections as a 
Liberal Party candidate. 

Mme Thibault wrote several 
volumes of De Belles et bonnes 
choses, and four books on the 
Gobelin tapestries. 


Universities approve statement 
by education minister Legault 


ducation Minister Francois 

Legault’s policy statement on 
universities last week elicited a 
range of reactions, from warm 
approval to sharp criticism. 

In his October 26 statement, the 
minister said that higher education 
is key to Quebec’s future progress. 
The universities’ financial burden 
should be eased, access should be 
safeguarded, quality preserved and 
enhanced, and employable science 
and technology graduates should 
be a priority. 

He acknowledged the impor- 
tance of attracting and keeping the 
best possible faculty by offering 
them competitive salaries, but he 
also said that there is too much 
duplication of programs, and that 
universities should start to special- 
ize and complement one another. 


CREPUQ applauded Legault’s 
remarks. The current president of 
the association of rectors, Univer- 
sité Laval Rector Francois Tavenas, 
said it was reassuring to have the 
importance of higher education 
confirmed, and to be able to look 
forward to greater competitiveness 
in the international scene. 

Rector Frederick Lowy said, “On 
the whole, we can be encouraged. 
Of course, this is the first of three 
papers that have been promised — 
the second is to be on immediate 
and the third on long-term financ- 
ing — so we would hope that the 
details will be spelled out. 

“The statement seems to those in 
the university community to be full 
of general principles that are well 
understood here, but for the gener- 
al public, it’s a valuable statement 


about the importance of education 
to Quebec society. To his credit, 
Mr. Legault has done what he said 
he would do.” 

Newspaper editorialists were not 
so sure. They noted that although 
the universities had asked for $300 
million now and a yearly increase 
of $700 million, the minister 
offered no money, and said the 
freeze on tuition fees, now about 
half the national average, would be 
maintained. 

Alain Dubuc of La Presse said 
that Quebec runs the risk of being 
marginalized because of its pro- 
tracted neglect of higher education. 
Money is not all that is needed, he 
added. A survey of Quebecers 
showed that a scant 51.5 per cent 


... please see Legault, page 4 
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Brooke Jeffrey takes on the political right 


BY CoRY MONAHAN 





t’s not hard to coax a smile 

from Brooke Jeffrey, author of 
Hard Right Turn: The New Face of 
Neo-Conservatism in Canada. Just 
ask about the first stop of her 
recent cross-Canada book tour. 

She'll take pleasure in recounting 
the details of her run-in with Van- 
couver’s Rafe Mair, a “right-wing 
iconoclastic radio character” with a 
reputation for making mincemeat of 
grown men and politicians. 

Jeffrey entered his studio for a live 
interview with trepidation. A pas- 
sionate and unabashed liberal, she 
considered herself an author Mair 
would love to rip into, but that early 
morning, fate was on her side. 

“We're not three minutes into 
the interview, and he spills an 
enormous glass of water all over 
his notes, my book, his micro- 
phone, the table, everything. We'll 
never know what kind of inter- 
view he would have done. After 
that, he was just wonderful. He 


told everyone to run out and buy 
my book. He just loved everything 
[had to say.” 

The book that Mair didn’t have 
a chance to take apart focuses on 
three big-name politicos, Ralph 
Klein, Preston Manning and Mike 
Harris. Jeffrey said it has an 
important underlying theme. 

“Whether these people succeed 
or fail in the long term, they’ve 
had really serious implications for 
political discourse,” she said. “We 
all use the word taxpayer instead 
of citizen; we all use the term 
stakeholder; we talk about the bot- 
tom line in government. We have a 
way of looking at things we never 
did before.” 

Jeffrey has the credentials to 
back up her views. She has 
worked on such national issues as 
native self-government and 
human rights legislation, and has 
previously published two books 
on Mulroney Conservatives, 
Strange Bedfellows (1991) and 
Breaking Faith (1993). 


After completing her PhD at 
Carleton University, she spent 15 
years in the public service. She 
was recruited in 1991 to teach in 
Concordia’s Master’s in Public 
Policy and Public Administration 
program. 

“That’s one of the things I can 
bring to teaching in the program 
here at Concordia: I have practical, 
hands-on experience, both as a 
bureaucrat and a politician. It’s one 
thing to know the people, but it’s 
even better to know the system.” 

Much of her experience came 
from working in the Privy Coun- 
cil as an advisor to Pierre 
Trudeau during the constitution- 
al negotiations of the early 1980s. 
During that period, she devel- 
oped invaluable connections that 
enable her to secure internships 
for students in the MPPPA pro- 
gram, one of only two in the 
country that offer internships in 
the public service. 

In 1993, she left her teaching 
post in the Political Science 
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Department and moved to British 
Columbia to run for the Liberals 


in her hometown riding of Okana- 
gan-Shuswap. Though she lost the 
election to the Reform candidate 
and is now back at Concordia, she 
hasn’t given up her goal of estab- 





lishing “an enhanced Liberal pres- 
ence in the West.” 

“I'm very concerned about com- 
munication between the West and 
Ottawa,” she said, “and I think 
developing that is one of the 
things I can do with this book.” 


Passion for Ingmar Bergman yields book 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


isten to Communications 
Studies Professor Marc Ger- 
vais talk about Ingmar Bergman. 
“He is a figure in cinema who 
revealed to us that film can be a 
voice in culture, like any great art. 
It is more than just the latest 


action blockbuster; how can we 
talk about theatre and not men- 
tion Shakespeare?” 

Gervais’ passion for Bergman 
has yielded a Concordia course on 
the Swedish film legend, Bergman 
and the Scandanavians, and a 
book, Ingmar Bergman: Magician 
of the Cinema and Prophet of our 





Marc GERVAIS’S BOOK-LAUNCHING AT LOYOLA LAST WEEK WAS WELL 
ATTENDED BY FRIENDS AND FAMILY. 


Times. 

The literature on Bergman is 
even more voluminous than the 
great man’s film output, which 
includes such classics as The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, Smiles 
of a Summer Night, and Cries and 
Whispers. Gervais, in his book, 
pays less attention to the classic 
Bergman themes than the way that 
the director put cinema in the 
forefront of culture, not just enter- 
tainment. 

“There have been a lot of psy- 
chological analyses of his 
characters, but I don’t think any- 
one else has revealed how 
Bergman has been right at the 
heart of the great cultural flow, 
the great cultural questions that 
writers and philosophers have 
been concerned about,” Gervais 
said in an interview. 

Gervais reveals his game plan 
right off the bat, in the book’s 
preface. As a result, thanks to his 
high art aspirations and achieve- 
ments, Bergman changed how all 
movies are viewed and analyzed, 


Headlight on high-beam 


Headlight, the annual anthol- 
ogy of students’ literary 
creativity, is looking for material 
for its third issue, to be pub- 
lished March 2000. 


You don’t have to be an Eng- 


not just his own. 

“There certainly were 
admirable film directors before 
Bergman hit the international 
scene in the late 1950s. Certain 
writers on film did insist on treat- 
ing the cinema as a serious aspect 
of the culture. But, for whatever 
reason, very few have been the 
film directors who succeeded in 
doing what certain other artists, 
especially writers, have taken for 
granted through the centuries: to 
engage explicitly in the great con- 
versation of the time.” 

In the book, Gervais also delves 
into Bergman’s movie magic, an 
elusive quality that saves his 
movies from being sterile philo- 
sophical or intellectual exercises. 

“Surprisingly few authors have 
tried to explain how Bergman has 
enthralled audiences — albeit a 
select audience — over the years. 
It is vital to show the power of his 
films, how he has grabbed us 
emotionally while exploring uni- 
versal ideas.” 

In other words, the master 


knows how to sell his intellectual 
musings to an audience. Because 
he married his themes — love, 
the silence of God, the meaning 
of life and death — with cinemat- 
ic magic, Bergman showed the 
world that movies can be edifying 
and enthralling at the same time. 
Ever since, the relatively new 
medium has been taken more 
seriously and held up to a higher 
standard. 

“The breakthrough came with 
Bergman,” Gervais said. “Because 
of Bergman, more than any other 
director, people today look for 
meaning in movies. It is much 
more commonly known as an art 
form today, even though most 
movies today are made as con- 
sumer objects. People expect more 
from movies, thanks to him.” 

Gervais teaches his course on 
Bergman every four years; he will 
next teach it in 2002. Next term, 
Gervais will teach a course on the 
American director John Ford, 
director of classic westerns like 
Stagecoach. 


More on Concordia authors in our next issue. 
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lish student to submit material 
— you don’t even have to be 
attending classes. Prose or poet- 
ry, by graduate or undergraduate 
students, former or current 
ones, are welcome. The work 
must be previously unpublished, 
however. 


Maximum word length is 
2,500 words for fiction, 10 
pages for poetry. Submissions 
(with name, student number, 
address and phone number) 
should be dropped off at the 
English Department office, S-LB 
501. The deadline is November 
26. 
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Graduate student has 
his finger on the Canadarm 


BY TIM HORNYAK 
F« Concordia students can 
claim that their handiwork has 
travelled at 25 times the speed of 
sound at 240 km above sea level, 
but graduate student Vladimir 
Glavac’s engineering skills have a 
broad reach, spanning work on 
satellite communications and the 
circuitry in this country’s most 
acclaimed piece of technology, the 
Canadarm. 

Glavac, 39, was able to see his 
work in action last December, 
when NASA’s space shuttle 
Endeavor's robotic arm connected 
Unity and Zarya, the first two com- 
ponents of the _ orbiting 
International Space Station, sched- 
uled to be completed by 2003. 

“It was a really exciting project,” 
said Glavac, who is now studying 
high-speed digital communications 
for a master’s degree in Applied Sci- 
ence in Electrical Engineering. “It 
was a big relief when the arm con- 
nected the two modules together. 
There was a great deal of excite- 
ment. I mean, you don’t very often 
have the chance to build something 


that’s going to go into space.” 

When NASA commissioned 
Canadarm designer Spar Aerospace 
to upgrade the powerful shuttle 
appendage, an eight-year overhaul 
was initiated. 

Working at Spar’s Ste-Anne-de- 
Bellevue plant in the West Island 
(now EMS Technologies), Glavac 
was the unit engineer in charge of 
the overall design and testing of 
the arm’s seven electronics units, 
or servo-power amplifiers, which 
are housed in coated aluminum 
boxes to protect circuitry from 
space-borne radiation. The boxes 
are responsible for driving the 
Canadarm’s direct-current motors, 
which enable it to bend, rotate and 
manipulate objects. 

After three years of meticulous 
planning, in which every detail had 
to be approved by NASA person- 
nel, arm engineers began carrying 
out the project’s three main goals. 

“First, the electronics were start- 
ing to get old, and it was tough to 
find replacement parts,” Glavac 
said. “Second, we had to increase 
the health-monitoring abilities of 
the unit. Thirdly, we wanted to 





Congratulations, Chris Jackson 


S* days before Concordia 
awards honorary degrees to 
two deserving recipients, Dean of 
Fine Arts Christopher Jackson will 
be receiving one of his own, from 
the University of Sudbury. 

The current president of the 
University of Sudbury is Kenneth- 
Roy Bonin, who became 
acquainted with Dean Jackson and 
his parallel career as a performing 
musician when Bonin was our 


In brief 


Voice recognition 
a reality 


Voice recognition technology 
is now available to Concordia 
phone users. Frances Weller, 
Manager of, Telesis, described 
the way it works on the news- 
group ShopTalk last week. 


Dial local -4114, say the name 


Director of Libraries. 

The degree will be conferred 
November 12 for Jackson’s leader- 
ship of his early-music ensemble, 
the Studio de musique ancienne de 
Montréal, and his lifelong contri- 
bution to the arts. 

That’s not Jackson’s only recent 
accolade. Last weekend at a gala 
televised ceremony, he accepted a 
Félix from ADISQ, the Quebec 
recording industry association, for 


of the person whose number you 
want, and the automated call 
routing system will complete the 
connection in seconds. 


Speak clearly and naturally, 
Weller advises. The system is time- 
sensitive and picks up any 
extraneous sounds, like coughing, 
laughing or talking. Do not speak 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 





enable the arm to handle large 
space-station loads.” 

Officials at Spar celebrated the 
Canadarm’s 50th mission last year. 
Since the early 1980s, Canadarms 
have collectively spent over 15 
months in space, traveled a distance 
roughly equal to that from the Earth 
to the sun and back and completed 
over 6,500 orbits around the planet. 
Newer versions of the arm will be 
attached to the International Space 
Station, and will feature seven joints 
instead of the traditional six, 
enhancing maneuverability. 

Glavac earned a bachelor’s 
degree in electrical engineering 
from McGill University in 1983, 
and later worked on aircraft instru- 
mentation at Canadian Marconi for 
about eight years. His electronics 
experience landed him a position 
at Spar. The West Island facility 
was sold to EMS Technologies, 
where Glavac now works full-time 
on satellite and wireless communi- 
cations projects. Collaborating with 
NASA, however, exposed Glavac to 
a more thorough, exacting 
approach to engineering compared 
to his work on terrestrial systems. 

“What is different is the amount 
of analysis and testing that goes 
into proving that the circuitry will 
work as it’s supposed to,” Glavac 
said. “If something goes wrong, 
you could lose a satellite, or the 
arm itself. If worse comes to worse, 
they have explosive bolts to jetti- 
son the arm into space.” 





Heavenly Spheres. The CBC record- 
ing won in the “Best Recording, 
Classical, Large Ensemble” category. 


too slowly or pause between 
words. Familiarize yourself with the 
system by listening to the full mes- 
sage and following the prompts. 


When the system asks you for 
confirmation of a name, say 
either “yes” or “no.” If the sys- 
tem makes a match with your 
request, it will automatically ring 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/z pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


Interviews with Arthur Kroker (Political Science) and Matthew 
Friedman (Journalism), both of whom have written books on 
cyber-culture, were featured in a recent two-part series on CBC 
Radio’s /deas. Assembled by Montreal broadcaster Alan Conter, 
it was called Click Here for Culture. 


Harold Simpkins (Marketing) was interviewed by CBC Newswatch 
on the demise of Eaton’s and the fact that the building has been 
bought by the Caisse du Dépét. 


Max Barlow (Geography) was interviewed on CBC’s Homerun about 
Mayor Pierre Bourque’s “one island, one city” concept for Montreal. 


Harold Chorney (Political Science) was on CJAD’s Tommy Schnur- 
macher Show as part of a panel on “Should Montreal become a 
city-state?” Chorney also appeared on Newswatch to talk about 
the federal government’s attempts to stem the brain drain. 


Provost Jack Lightstone and David Bernans (Political Science) 
were on a panel on CFCF’s Pulse at Six to talk about whether 
corporate interests are encroaching on university curricula. 


Daniel Salée (SCPA) was the studio guest on CBC’s Radio Noon 
phone-in recently. Callers gave their views on the court striking 
down the Quebec language law on signs. Guy Lachapelle (Politi- 
cal Science) was interviewed on CBC’s Quebec network news, 
and said that the ruling breaks a social consensus. 


Marika Pruska-Carroll (Political Science) was interviewed on CJAD 
about the protracted conflict between Russia and Chechnya. 


The death last week of Dagobert Broh prompted articles about 
this remarkable Concordia graduate in several newspapers, 
including The Gazette and the National Post. He is considered to 
be the oldest person ever to receive a PhD. Broh studied various 
subjects for nearly 30 years, earning a BA in French, and MA in 
history, and then his doctorate in Jewish studies from Concordia 
when he was 91. He died in his 96th year. 


Michael Montanaro (Contemporary Dance) was the subject of a 
documentary film, Montanaro In Time, that was broadcast on 
CFCF. It was made by Shanda Productions. 


Marielle Nitoslawska (Cinema) was in a Gazette photo taken at the 
launch of Panorama Polonais, a festival of the arts from Poland 
taking place all month at various locations around Montreal. 











Children at the Garderie des P’tit Profs on the Loyola Campus went out 
trick-or-treating last Friday. All dressed up and ready to go are (from 
left) Ma’edeh Sharifi, Claire Wayne, Jessy Bokser, Kathleen Massimo 


and Tarek Ibrahim. 


to that person. If your response is 
“no,” the system will suggest 
another name. 


After two incorrect attempts, 
your request will be transferred to 
the switchboard for further assis- 
tance. If you are having any 
difficulty with the service, call - 
4113 to explain your situation. 


Faculty, staff, and administra- 
tion connections will be made 
available first, then departmental 
connections. Eventually, it will be 
possible for external callers to 
access the service. 


“Please keep in mind that we 
will be fine-tuning the system as 
we go along,” Weller said. 




















letters 





Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and 

be delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by 

fax (848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 
g a.m. on the Friday prior to publication. 


Reality check 


Do we need a six-credit course in telepathy? 

In the teaching assignment recommendation form for 2000- 
2001 distributed to the Arts and Science faculty members, we 
find ourselves being asked to provide evidence of productivity 
in research and scholarship (January 1, 1999, to December 31, 
1999), which | am asked to complete by November 1, 1999. 
This is not a typographical error, as | raised the same matter 


last year. 


Perhaps this is another example of surrealism as noted by 
Ron Stern in a recent Thursday Report letter? 


John McKay 
Computer Science 








Memorial serurce 





Reginald K. Groome, O.C., 1928-1999 


Wednesday, November 17, 4 p.m., Loyola Chapel 
Everyone is welcome to attend this remembrance in honour of Mr. Groome, who 
was a much-valued friend to the University, and Chair of the Concordia 
University Board of Governors from 1992 to 1999. 


Beta Gamma Sigma Honour Society 


Congratulations to the following Commerce and Administration gradu- 
ates, who were welcomed into the Beta Gamma Sigma Business Honour 
Society at a ceremony on October 28. The Society admits only the top 
15,000 of the 300,000 students who graduate each year from schools 
accredited by the International Association for Management Education, 


also known as the AACSB. 


Seniors 

Stéphane Arcand 

Roman Babutin 

Debra Basaraba 

Wilson Bazile 

Richard Bengian 

Graeme Dean Bishop 
Melissa Marie Bissell 
Natalie Blais 

Michael Anthony Bucci 
Peter Andrew James Campbell 
Nadia Decobellis 
Caroline Désorcy 

Hamdi Hijazi 

Richard Hobbs 

Min Hwa Hsieh 

Chad Ashley Paul Humeniuk 
Chin Chiao Hwang 
Livio Iorio 

Karen R. Johnson 

Xenia Katravas 

Chaida Koné 

Karen Anne Krishnasamy 
Ka Man Kwan 

Bryan Lamontagne 

Iris Lustgarten 

Vered Lustgarten 

Jack Martin 

Mario Martorano 
Andjelka Milosevic-Vidovic 
Mehdi Mourali 

Teresa Nardo 

Michael Newin 

Ka Wan Ng 

Anh Nguyen 

Penelope Gayla Potash 
Pasqualina Racaniello 
Angel Emmanuel Rodriguez 
Antonio Sebastiani 

Guy Trudel 

Colin Vidal 

Alessandra Zardo 


Masters 

Vikram Bawa 

Matthew R. Beck 
Nicole R. Bérubé 

Joan Daigneault 

Marc D’Ambrosio 

Paul Lawrence Debanne 
Claude Dionne 

Aliza Eba 

Sophie Fontaine 

John R. Gallagher 
Alexander Goetz 
Charlene Henderson 
Dawn L. Henson 
Linda Marilyn Hirschberg 
Michael Laranjo 
Pasqualina Mancini 
Elianna Pappas 
Georgia Radiotis 

Nadia Saad 

Kim E. Simmonds 
Ingrid M. Sinclair 
Simona Solomon 
Malcolm A. Thompson 
Frances R. Yuen 


Doctoral 
Henry Adobor 


In addition, Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration tenured faculty 
members are eligible for member- 
ship. The following faculty members 
were also initiated at the ceremony: 
Suresh Kumar Goyal 

Gary W. Johns 

Annamma Joy 

Gregory E. Kersten 

Michel Laroche 

Terri Robin Lituchy 

Tak Kwan Mak 

Gad Saad 
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Undergraduate Awards night 





The newly named Oscar Peterson Concert Hall was filled to capacity on October 27 for the presentation of 228 
Undergraduate Awards totalling $317,000. Among them were Shuffle Scholarships, given to the deserving 
students pictured above with Shuffle committee chair Irvin Dudeck. 


Many other awards were presented for the first time, and here are just a few: 


Lindsay Crysler flew in from his retirement in Halifax to present the first award in his name to Journalism 
student Miriam Schwartz. Dr. Ed Enos presented an award in his name for athletic excellence to Jessika Audet 


(Exercise Science). 


The Father Stanley Drummond, S.J., Loyola Educational Grant went to Journalism student Vincenzo Carpini, 
son of Alex Carpini, an enthusiastic alumnus and member of the Board of Governors. Father Drummond, whose 
teaching career spanned some 50 years, was on hand to present it. 

The Concordia University Alumni Association Entrance Scholarship was presented to Elisa Montaruli, a student 
in Integrative Music Studies, and the 25th Anniversary Scholarship went to Meral Shirazipour (Software 


Systems). 
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Bowl with the Bowlsheviks 

The Sir George Williams Associ- 
ation of Alumni will hold their 
annual Bowl-a-thon on Saturday, 
November 13, to raise money for 
scholarships, and they welcome 
everyone. (Word has it that the 
Concordia Student Union will field 
a team called the Bowlsheviks.) 

It will be held at Paré Lanes, 
5250 Paré St., corner of Decarie 
Blvd., beginning at 12:30 p.m. 

“Shoes are provided, but each 
bowler is asked to raise $25 or 
more for a total of $125 per bowl- 
ing fivesome. Door prizes will be 
part of the fun. 


For more information, call 
Alumni at 848-3818 or Donald 
Chambers, 848-2085. 


Moving-picture heritage 

Hundreds of film, television 
and video archivists from around 
the world are meeting this week 
in Montreal for the ninth annual 
conference of the Association of 
Moving Image Archivists. 

The conference, held at the 
Radisson Hotel, will include ses- 
sions with the leaders in the 
effort to preserve rapidly deterio- 
rating films and video. 

Two archival screenings are 


Legault policy statement 


... continued from page 1 

thought that going to CEGEP or 
university could help a young per- 
son get a job, a statistic Dubuc 
found “terrifying.” 

He noted that Quebec universities 
spend 30 per cent less than those in 
the rest of Canada, and that Canadi- 
an universities, in turn, spend 30 
per cent less than those in the U.S. 

An editorial in The Gazette 
applauded Legault for paying more 
attention to higher education than 
his predecessor, Pauline Marois, 
and approved his general 
approach, but deplored the contin- 
uation of the tuition fee freeze. 

Henry Aubin, in a Gazette col- 
umn, thought Legault’s suggestion 
that graduates be required to 
spend 15 of their first 25 working 
years in Quebec was the wrong 
way to go about stopping the 
brain drain. However, that exodus 
is real; fully 30 per cent of Quebe- 
cers who move elsewhere in 
Canada have university degrees, 
while only 8 per cent of the gener- 
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al Quebec population are univer- 
sity-educated. 

The president of the Fédération 
québécoise des professeures et pro- 
fesseurs d’université (FQPPU) is 
Arpi Hamalian, an Education pro- 
fessor from Concordia. In an 
FQPPU statement, she approved 
Legault’s statement of principles, 
including access, diversity, excel- 
lence and interdependence of 
research and teaching, but she 
deplored the language he used. 

“Productivity, efficiency, 
accountability, performance indica- 
tors — these are the catchwords of 
a market-driven ideology,” she 
said. “A commercial culture has 
taken root in the university sector. 
We are extremely worried.” As a 
result, the FQPPU is calling for a 
permanent commission on univer- 
sities that would be a nonpartisan 
advisory council furthering the 
interests of higher education, 
including funding policy. 

-Barbara Black 


open to the public. The first, on 
recent preservation projects by 
AMIA members, is tomorrow at 
Concordia, in Room 110 of the 
Henry F. Hall Building, from 7:30 
to 10 p.m. The second, on films 
and videos preserved in regional 
collections, will be on Saturday 
from 2 to 5:30 p.m. in the DeSéve 
Cinema, in the J.W. McConnell 
library complex. 
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very November for the past nine years, 
Maclean’s magazine has published a 
- “ranking” of Canadian universities. Natu- 
rally, the results are celebrated by those 
institutions rated highly, but they have 
caused consternation and distress among 
many others. 
Here are some things to keep in mind 
when you read the Maclean’s rankings this 
year: 


Our financial situation is improving, 
but so are conditions in other provinces 
and other universities. Now that the fed- 
eral government has a surplus and the 
Quebec government has a balanced budget 
in sight, the drastic cuts to higher educa- 
tion appear to have ended, although the 
funding levels of five or six years ago have 
not been restored. For comparison, here 
are the per cent increases in provincial 
government funding to the university sec- 
tor in the other provinces. (Source: AUCC) 


97-98 98-99 99-00 


Newfoundland -3.0% -3.2% 7.1% 
PEI. -6.0% -1.6% 0.0% 
Nova Scotia 2.0% 44% 44% 
New Brunswick -2.4% -1.0% 2.3% 
Quebec -7.1% 4.5% 1.0% 
Ontario 0.0% 42% 1.9% 
Manitoba 2.5% 4.3% 2.0% 
Saskatchewan 0.0% 5.0% 5.0% 
Alberta 18% 1.0%. 2.0% 
British Columbia 0.0% 1.9% 2.6% 


The impact on our Maclean’s results for 
1999 is that universities in other provinces 
will be reporting improvements in the 
financial categories of the survey that will 
definitely surpass our own improvements. 


Concordia? Never heard of it. The 
Maclean’s presentation itself is question- 
able. The rankings for the questions on the 
questionnaire are weighted, and these val- 
ues are not always apparent. One has to 
read between the lines to assess the impact 
of each category. One question called 
“Reputational Survey” is given a significant 
15 per cent of the points used for the rank- 
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ings. How is “reputation” surveyed? A let- 
ter is -sent to more than 4,000 
high-school/CEGEP guidance counsellors, 
university vice-presidents, deans, registrars 
and business people across Canada to ask 
them which universities they prefer. The 
university respondents naturally choose 
their own institution and one or two others 
they're familiar with; the others name the 
universities they know something about. 
It’s not hard to see how Concordia, with its 
strong local base in Montreal, would fare 
on that question. 


Most students stay in the neighbour- 
hood. The rankings imply an element of 
competition between institutions that is 
largely unwarranted. Most Canadian uni- 
versities draw heavily on students from 
their own geographical area. Concordia 
does not really compete with the other 
universities in its Maclean’s category of 
“comprehensives.” Do CEGEP students 
who live in the West Island, Montreal 
North or on the South Shore really weigh 
up whether they should go to Concordia 
or to Simon Fraser University? For exam- 
ple, approximately 64 per cent of first-year 
students at Concordia in 1998-99 applied 
from Montreal-area CEGEPs. 

Top-notch programs are undervalued. 
Where competition for recruitment really 
exists, the Maclean’s rankings do not value 
it sufficiently. Some entering students do 
know what they want to study, and go 
shopping across Canada for the best pro- 


What you should know about the Maclean’s survey 


gram. Concordia has some of 
those programs, such as 
Communication Studies, 
Exercise Science, Accountan- 
cy, Computer Engineering 
and Film Production, to 
name a few. Overall, of the 
549 new out-of-province stu- 
dents at Concordia in 
1998-99, about 60 per cent 
were studying in programs 
that have competitive admis- 
sion policies through a 
minumum entering average 
and/or an interview, letter of 
intent, performance or port- 
folio assessment. We were 
4th out of 12 in terms of out- 
of-province students, but 
Maclean’s gave us no oppor- 
tunity to show that it was 
mainly because of specific 
programs, and we obtain 
minimal credit for this in the 
overall rankings, as this ranking only car- 
ries a weight of 1 per cent. 


This is not a football league. Even in 
the Maclean’s rankings, there is little varia- 
tion between the institutions. Cameron 
Tilson (Rector’s Office), who collated and 
submitted Concordia’s data to Maclean’s, 
points out that “rankings are not like wins 
and losses for football teams.” He added 
up the points Maclean’s allotted (but did 
not publish) for the last four universities in 
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our category last year, and found that they 
came to 39.533, 38.355, 37.983 and 
37.176. Yet these were ranked 9th, 10th, 
11th and 12th, giving a few highly ques- 
tionable points unnecessary weight in the 
casual reader’s mind. In fact, the propor- 
tion of students from other provinces 
studying at Concordia has remained stable 
despite the differential tuition fees imposed 
by Quebec. This suggests that students are 
coming to Concordia because of our pro- 
grams, not merely for bargain tuition. 


A concerted effort was made this year 


oncordia has never done especially 
well in Maclean’s, and finished 12th 
out of 12 in its category last year. This year, 
a working group was assembled months in 
advance to examine the Maclean’s ques- 
tionnaire and our own data more closely 
than ever, and to try to maximize our own 
contribution to this year’s survey. 
The group included representatives from 





the Rector’s Cabinet, Institutional Research, 
Information and Instructional Technology 
Services, Financial Services, the Office of 
Research Services, the Office of the Registrar, 
Advancement, Libraries and Public Relations. 

Partly as a result of their work, and 
partly because of improving conditions at 
Concordia, the data submitted this year 
are more encouraging. When the rankings 
are published next week, we might see an 
improvement in Concordia’s status. How- 
ever, keep in mind that every university at 
the lower end of the rankings is also trying 
to improve its position. 

The committee found that Concordia 
showed significant improvement in four 
areas: 


1. We're getting more good students. 
Maclean’s counts the number of students 
entering university with an average of 75 
per cent or higher. Although the overall 
average for all our applicants remained the 
same as in the 1998 Maclean’s submission 
(76 per cent), we are attracting a signifi- 
cantly greater proportion of high-ranking 
students. In fact, the proportion of stu- 
dents entering with at least 75 per cent of 
greater has increased from 54.1 per cent 
in 1998 to 69.3 in 1999. 


2. We are enhancing our research pro- 
file. This year, thanks to a process of 
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self-reporting by the Faculty of Fine Arts, 
we are able, for the first time, to report 
grants to fine arts projects made through 
the Canada Council. This will add 
$153,000 to our total of research dollars 
reported in the Maclean’s category “Social 
Sciences and Humanities Grants.” Last year, 
Concordia ranked 7th out of 12 in this cate- 
gory. With this year’s figures and those 
submitted by other universities last year, we 
would have ranked third in this category. 

In addition, we have increased the 
amounts reported in the category “Med- 
ical/Science Grants,” largely through 
capturing the amounts received through 
“inter-institutional” awards (i.e., research 
grants held by other universities but in 
which Concordia is a partner). Last year, 
we ranked 8th out of 12; with this year’s 
figures, Concordia would rank 7th. 


3. We are offering more scholarships 
and bursaries. Our expenditures in this 
category have increased from 1.31 per 
cent of our operating expenditures in 
1997-98 to 4.77 per cent in 1998-99. This 
represents a 264 per cent increase! 


4. More of our students are graduat- 
ing. The graduation rate for full-time 
students has improved from 64.3 per 
cent of students in 1998 to 68.9 per cent 
in 1999. 








Fast, present and future 











To celebrate Concordia’s 25th anniversary, we present a series on the past, present and future of our buildings, and next term, on the life within them and how it has changed. Last issue, we 
took a look at the Loyola Campus. Here, we head downtown to the buildings of the Sir George Williams Campus. We are indebted to Archives for their excellent research. 


ARCHIVES: HA 529 A 





At the time of its construction, the Hall Building was the tallest structure around. Between 4,000 and 5,000 
Montrealers visited the Hall Building on its opening day, October 14, 1966. It was the same day the Montreal métro was 
inaugurated, with free rides for all. The building was named for Dr. Henry Foss Hall (1897-1971). When he was appointed 
student counsellor at Sir George Williams College in 1926, he was the first in Canada. A much-loved teacher, he became 
dean (1935-1957), then principal (1957-1962). 


Hall Building 


“oa Ph: : Other buildings at Sir George: academic and administrative offices shifted further west. 

The Henry F. Hall Building is a 1960s-style high-rise made of prefabricated When the McConnell Building was opened in 1992, the 
stressed concrete, an innovation at the time. Designed to maximize space : He : : : oe 

and accessibility and minimize cost, it contained many classrooms, a 700-seat 1 ike — Building, 2 “3 oe oe ee marking the thove with : ceenonial — 

amphitheatre, the D.B. Clarke Theatre (below ground level), a computer the first building built especially for Sir George Williams down de Maisonneuve Blvd. The Norris Building is now 

centre, TV studio, science laboratories and language labs. Over the years, the University. It was built alongside the YMCA building, empty, and the site awaits new development. 

exterior became badly pitted, and it was cleaned and painted in 1998-99. where SGW started as evening classes, and was inaugu- ¢ The ER Building, at 2155 Guy St., between de 

rated in 1956. Never a handsome structure, it was Maisonneuve Blvd. and Sherbrooke St., contains rent- 

nevertheless functional, full of student life, and a source ed facilities for Health Services, Engineering offices 


of great pride. After the Hall Building opened in 1966, and labs, and Human Resources. 


Bishop Court 





The Faubourg Bishop Court, at 1463 Bishop St., houses much of the senior administration. Built in 1904 for about $50,000 and 
designed by Saxe & Archibald, it was one of the very early luxury apartment buildings in Montreal. The exterior is rough- 
hewn red Scottish sandstone, which was sometimes brought over as ballast in ships and left on the docks for the first 
taker. The building is U-shaped, with an open courtyard (a handy site for networking) and an impressive Tudor-style 


PHOTO: 


The Faubourg Tower, home of Continuing Education and the Mel Hoppenheim 
School of Cinema, is a newcomer to the Concordia family, but the site has a rich 
heritage. The complex sits on land leased from the Grey Nuns in 1925. It has seen a 


car showroom, a bowling alley, a pool room, and the legendary Toe Blake’s Tavern stone archway. A metal grill was added in the 1970s for security reasons. The interior still has vestiges of the original 
(1952-1983). The adjoining three-storey food court and underground cinema are apartments, with thick oak doors, dark beams, built-in bookcases, leaded windows, a white marble vestibule in each of 
where a big Pascal’s hardware store once thrived. The new office tower, bought the three wings, and fireplaces (now bricked in). The courtyard fountain, unfortunately, was replaced with a flower box. 
by Concordia in 1997, was originally intended to be a hotel. The conversion from apartments to offices in 1975 was hotly contested at the time, but probably saved this unique build- 


ing from demolition. 
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Part I|_— THE BUILDINGS OF SIR GEORGE 

















The J.W. McConnell Building, often called the Library Building, was built for 
$65 million and opened in 1992, nearly 30 years after planning began for a sep- 
arate library building on the campus. It ranges in height from two to 10 storeys 
with a step-like roof, and integrates the white glazed terracotta facade of the 
Royal George Apartments, built in 1913. A tunnel under de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
connects it to the Hall Building. The interior features a soaring six-storey atri- 
um and 150 special anti-seismic crossbars, some of them left exposed. The 
Howard Webster Library, which has designated elevators for security reasons, 
occupies the second, third and fourth floors, and is scheduled to take over the 
fifth. On the ground floor, there are the Bookstore, the Computer Store, the 
elegant Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, the 173-seat Alexandre de Séve Cin- 
ema, and a Tim Horton’s restaurant. 





The Guy Métro Building is home to the Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, the Vice-Rector Services, Financial Services and Physical Resources. 
Commerce started using this building in 1979, and it was bought by Concordia 
last year. 





Next issue: The future of Concordia’s buildings 


The Visual Arts Building was built in 1923 not for artists, but for cars. It was first the Labelle Garage, then Mid-Town 
Motors. The abandoned building was gutted and renovated over several years, and re-opened as the VA Building in 1980. 
The aim was for open spaces with natural light and floor loading to accommodate heavy equipment. 
Across Bishop St. is the CB Building, containing various Fine Arts offices. On this site stood the former residence of the 
Anglican bishop of Montreal. In 1926, the house was torn down to make way for the Ford Hotel (1926-1949), which then 
became the Montreal headquarters of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (1949-1981), after which it was gutted and 
made into an office complex. Concordia started renting space here in 1986. 


Other buildings at SGW: 


¢ Académie Bourget, or the 
MF annex, at 1230 de la Montagne 
St., just below Ste. Catherine St., 
houses several Fine Arts graduate 
programs. This solidly constructed 
school was built around 1915 for 
the Congrégation de Notre Dame; 
the nuns lived in the attached resi- 
dence. SGW began renting it in 
1973. By coincidence, Loyola Col- 
lege had used the building with 
several other institutions for a 
school of sociology and social 
work around 1918-1922. 

e The Victoria School and 
Gym, or the CE and GY annexes, 
are at 1822 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., just west of St. Mathieu 
St. They were first leased from 
the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal in 1979, when 
SGW lost the use of the YMCA 
gym on Drummond St. A fine 
building in its time, the Victoria 
School is now considered inade- 
quate for the current recreational 
needs of the downtown campus. 

e The Daycare (Centre Petite 
Enfance Concordia) rents part of 
a striking building at the corner 
of St. Mare and Sherbrooke Sts. It 
was built by the Brotherhood of 
Free Masons as a memorial to 
members who had died in World 
War I. It was designed by John 
Smith Archibald, who collaborat- 
ed on the Bishop Court 
Apartment Building, and 
designed the original Montreal 
Forum, Baron Byng High School, 
the Manoir Richelieu in Murray 
Bay, and the Hotel Vancouver. 





The annexes along Mackay and Bishop Sts. are built of limestone and red 
Scottish sandstone. Early in the century, they were private residences, and 
many were also doctors’ offices, but they declined as the neighborhood 
became more commercial. In 1968, SGW started to buy them up with a view to 
building an arts and library building to go with the new Hall Building. Howev- 
er, this was vetoed by the City of Montreal on the grounds that it would spoil 
the view from Sherbrooke St. In 1978, some of the houses were painted in 
bright colours, a controversial experiment. Over the years, these grand old 
houses, with their balky plumbing and creaky staircases, have become a pre- 
cious home to small units and colleges. 
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SHOWING OFF SOME OF THEIR HIGH-TECH FACILITIES ARE IITS’s LESLIE FARRELL AND (FROM LEFT) ROGER KENNER, 


ROGER TYRRELL AND Dr. MICHAEL BOYCE. 


IITS can give students the 
latest in techno-services 


BY JASON DEREK TCHIR 


| Somes and teachers who take 
the trouble to find the third 
floor of the Henry F. Hall Building 
will discover a wealth of technolo- 
gy especially for them. 

Roger Tyrrell is manager of 
both the IITS Media Labs on the 
mysterious third floor (best 
accessed from the Mackay 
St. entrance) and the IITS 
Sound Studios in the base- 
ment of the VA building on 
René-Lévesque __ Blvd. 
Tyrrell wants students and 
faculty to know about the 
state-of-the-art resources 
found in both places. 

“Usually, students hear 
about us through word of 
mouth,” said Tyrrell in an inter- 
view. “They're usually amazed to 
find out what we offer.” 

Besides computers for desktop 
publishing, computer imaging and 
Power Point presentations, the 
Media Lab’s facilities include a 
photo studio, slide duplicator, 
sound recording studio and 
industry-standard video transfer 
and editing equipment. Since the 
merger of Audio Visual Services 
with Computing Services to create 
Information and Instructional 
Technology Services (IITS) in 
1998, the Media Lab has been 
able to acquire powerful new 
technology. 





In the video lab, Tyrrell is still 
marvelling at three new, gleaming 
Macintosh computers that are 
used to edit digital video. The staff 
have named them Sun, Moon and 
Star to tell them apart, and they 
are still partially covered in the 
plastic they were shipped in. 

“If you had told me a year ago 


that we would have this kind of 
equipment, I wouldn’t have 
believed you,” he said. “This type 
of digital video editing station 
didn’t exist a year ago. The tech- 
nology is now in the hands of the 
people.” 

While some of the videos pro- 
duced on this equipment have won 
awards at festivals around North 
America, the facilities are not used 
only by film and video-production 
students. The video facilities are 
used by students in all Faculties, 
including Fine Arts, Commerce 
and Administration, and Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science. 

“Video is used for presentation, 


Bloomsbury Day 


November 12 — 13 


Room 767, Henry F. Hall Building, 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


staff works port if the 


to teach, and to solve problems,” 
said Dr. Michael Boyce, who runs 
the video facilities. “Students from 
all Faculties come in to work with 
us on their projects. With video 
and images becoming more and 
more prevalent on the Web, stu- 
dents are realizing how useful 
video can be.” 

Tyrrell and his staff pro- 
vide more than access to 
equipment. They train stu- 
dents on the equipment 
and provide technical sup- 

students 
encounter _ problems. 
Workshops can_ be 
arranged for groups of 
three or more, and only a 
nominal fee is charged. 

“Our biggest strength is 

the people working here,” Tyrrell 
said. “We give hands-on support 
and training. No one else does this 
to the extent we do. We were all 
students here once, and some of 
us teach here. We are familiar 
with the needs of staff and stu- 
dents — it’s not like we were 
beamed in from some other place 
entirely.” 

Most importantly, said Tyrrell, 
the Media Labs and Sound Stu- 
dios are available to all students 
and faculty. “We are open and we 
encourage everyone to use our 
facilities. We also help them find 
ways to best use what we have to 
offer.” 


An interdisciplinary exploration of Bloomsbury studies 


Nov. 12, 4:30 p.m.: Mary Ann Caws (City University) on Mallarmé in Bloomsbury 
Nov. 13, 9:30 a.m.: S.P. Rosenbaum (University of Toronto) on The Art of Clive Bell’s Art 
Nov. 13, 1:30 p.m.: Christopher Reed (Lake Forest College) on Heroism and Housework 
The speakers will be followed by a panel discussion. 
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How to get started with 
Classroom technology 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


y= don’t have to give up your 
social life to learn proficiency 


in teaching software. Help is at 
hand. 

Workshops and support for 
WebCT (Web Course Tools), a 
Web-based course support sys- 
tem, is offered through 
Instructional and Information 
Technology Services (IITS). Roger 
Kenner, whose Office of Open 
and Distance Learning is a divi- 
sion of IITS, said, “It takes 
virtually no time for us to set 
something up. 

“I hope to enlarge the number 
of departments where we auto- 
matically create WebCT course 
accounts [as he does for Com- 
merce], and that professors 
continue to come to us, on their 
own, to set them up.” He can 
show a professor how to upload 
course notes onto a WebCT 
course in five or 10 minutes. An 
overview of the software can be 
given in as little as 15 minutes. 

For those who want more, a 
complete course comprising four 
two-hour sessions over two 
months began this month. Profes- 
sors were encouraged to bring 
their projects with them and, at 
the end, they will have chosen the 
best tools for the course and have 
a working WebCT page up and 
running. 

The software can cope with 
online discussion among large 
numbers of students and with sig- 
nificant course components, 
Kenner said. “WebCT offers a 
local CD-ROM option, whereby 
components heavy in download 
time, such as images, sound, 
movies and so on, can be provid- 
ed to the student on CD-ROM, 
while the rest of the course is 
delivered online. WebCT knows 
when to access the local computer 
for an image.” 

The Centre for Information 
Technology, based in Commerce, 
gave two workshops last week for 
interested faculty members by 
Janette R. Hill, an expert from the 
University of Georgia, where they 
use WebCT to deliver course 
material to 15,000 students. 

Overall, WebCT offers an 
instructional design and template, 
testing and grading capacity and 
conferencing features. However, 
some faculty prefer another pro- 
gram, FirstClass, which is solely a 


high-level alternative conferencing 


system. 

FirstClass is widely used by fac- 
ulty members in the Department 
of Education and the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, 
which pay for access to the soft- 
ware. Currently, there are about 
3,000 users at Concordia, mainly 
in Education and Commerce (not 
700, as we stated in the last issue 
of CTR). 

Gervais de Montbrun, who sets 
up FirstClass for Commerce pro- 
fessors, said he can show someone 
how to use the software in 45 
minutes. “I create new folders and 
do maintenance,” he said, “and 
the second time around, the pro- 
fessor can do 90 per cent of the 
work on their own.” 

Education Professor Richard 
Schmid said that for courses 
offered at a distance, online dis- 
cussions are key to achieving 
active student participation and 
higher levels of learning. Howev- 
er, he feels that 50 students is the 
upper limit for a single instructor 
to offer quality feedback unless 
co-operative (group) learning 
strategies are used. He said these 
same strategies can be used on- 
campus with great effect. 

Professor Gary Boyd has found 
that even 25 students require 
backup. “If I’ve got more than a 
dozen students, I’ve got to get 
them responsible to each other or 
I can’t handle it. 1 think that’s the 
answer — peer tutoring.” 

Support, when needed, is often 
in the form of a teacher’s assistant 
who monitors the online discus- 
sion, keeps abreast of new 
postings and flags items of interest 
to show the professor. Provost and 
Vice-Rector Research Jack Light- 
stone has said that university 
money is available to provide the 
technical and academic support 
necessary to increase the use of 
these computer-based teaching 
aids. 

With proper support, “you can 
take a large class and break it 
down so that it’s always working 
with small groups of learners,” 
said Education Professor Phil 
Abrami. 

Students require Web access for 
these programs, and a minimum of 
Netscape 3.0 or Internet Explorer 
3.0. A tip: If professors focus on 
using text instead of images, stu- 
dents with slow modems won't 
spend most of their time watching 
a blank screen enlivened only by a 
little hourglass. 


Centre for Studies in Behavioural Neurobiology 


Fifth annual research festival 


Friday, November 5 


11 a.m., DeSéve Cinema — Professor Jim Pfaus, on “Consequences of sexual 
stimulation” 
2 p.m., Atrium J.W. McConnell building — Poster session 
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Black holes still 
a spooky concept 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


A‘ black holes science or sci- 
ence fiction? When their 
existence was first theorized in the 
1930s, black holes were usually 
dismissed as the latter. For 
decades, scientists were unable to 
accept the far-out notion of a 
region of space where gravity is so 
strong that not even light can 
escape its pull. 

Today, the scientific reality of 
black holes is widely accepted, 
but speculation about them, and 
even some of the facts, still smack 
of science fiction, says Werner 
Israel, professor of Physics and 
Astronomy at the University of 
Victoria. Israel delivered the first 
Science College lecture for 
1999/2000 last Thursday. 

“It is hard to imagine a time in 
which black holes was not a 
household term. Today, you can 
walk into any bookstore and find 
books on black holes, although 
some of them might be in the sci- 
ence fiction or occult section.” 

Some speculation involving 
black holes, which are the remains 
of burnt-out stars, claim that they 
are vehicles for time travel, or 
gateways to other dimensions. 

“I won't talk about that, but the 
facts about black holes are as 
bizarre and incredible as anyone 
could want,” Israel said. 

For example, an astronaut 
caught in a black hole would see 
“the entire future of the outer uni- 
verse flashed in fast motion before 
his eyes; he would see the winner 
of all the horse races for the next 
1,000 years, and more. But this 
information would not do him 
any good.” 

That astronaut, and other mat- 
ter caught in the black hole, 
would be compressed to the point 
that “they would probably be 
crushed out of existence.” 

In an interview after his lecture, 
Israel readily acknowledged that 
much of what is known about 
black holes “certainly goes against 
our common sense. They originat- 
ed as theoretical concepts, but 
they have since been verified 
through actual experiments, for 
example with particle accelerators, 
in which particles move at very 
nearly the speed of light. The 
time-travel effect in a black hole 
would be similar to that which 
would be experienced by someone 
travelling at the speed of light.” 


Rush to fill the gaps 

So why do black holes lend 
themselves so well to wild specu- 
lations and bizarre ideas? 

“There was tremendous resis- 
tance to black holes for decades. 
People thought these things were 
so absurd that they couldn’t possi- 
bly exist. That only changed in the 


1960s, when observations of 
quasars and nuclei of galaxies 
forced them to confront the fact 
that black holes really do exist, in 
our galaxy and others.” 

Independent thinkers, in both 
the scientific and non-scientific 
worlds, have rushed to fill persis- 
tent gaps in our scientific 
understanding. 

“It is perfectly reasonable for 
people to indulge in these kinds of 
speculations; no one can either 
prove or disprove them because 
we don’t have a basic mathemati- 
cal theory to describe what is 
happening inside black holes. 

“We know that something very 
strange is happening there, some- 
thing beyond our ability to 
describe in detail, so we have to 
speculate.” 

One of the most outrageous 
theories (as opposed to specula- 
tions) about black holes is that the 
gravitational forces at their centre 
crush matter to the point that they 
probably cease to exist. 

“Matter would be destroyed, 
and the protons, neutrons and 
atoms of the original matter would 
no longer exist. And we know that 
when black holes evaporate, what 
remains is pure radiation, not the 
original matter.” 


The end of the universe 

That process may provide a pre- 
view of the eventual fate of the 
universe, and insight into its 
beginnings. “What happens inside 
a black hole is very much like the 
end of a universe. It is possible 
that the universe will eventually 
collapse in the form of a Big 
Crunch, the opposite: of the Big 
Bang, although this is unlikely, 
according to current observation. 
It is more likely that the universe 
will expand forever.” 

Paradoxically, black holes also 
provide insight into the origins or 
our ever-expanding universe. 

“The Big Bang also entailed a 
Big Crunch; before the Big Bang, 
the universe was a place where 
matter was compressed to infinite 
or near-infinite density. So the 
ends and beginnings of universes 
might be more or less the same, 
and black holes might teach us 
about both.” 

The next Scence College lecture 
will be by Dr. Louis-Eric Trudeau, 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
and Psychiatry, Faculty of Medicine, 
Université de Montréal. Dr. Trudeau 
is a Science College graduate. He 
went on to do his MSc in Paris, his 
PhD in Montreal, and postdoctoral 
work in the U.S. 

The title of his lecture will be 
“From the Synapse to Schizophrenia: 
Help Wanted, Inquire Within.” It 
will be given at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 11, in the deSéve Cinema, 
1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
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Black students are 
a recruitment target 


he team behind the Black 

Community Initiative, a two- 
year pilot project aimed at student 
recruitment, held a reception last 
week to celebrate the completion 
of their report. 

However, the work has just 
begun, in the sense that the pro- 
ject’s recommendations are being 
put into action to raise 
Concordia’s profile in the black 
community. 

The idea goes back to 1997, 
and an ad hoc committee on mul- 
ticulturalism in which Professors 
Clarence Bayne and Martin Kusy 
were active. The project took 
some time finding an institutional 
home, but it really took on steam 
in the fall of 1998, when it was 
undertaken by the Dean of Stu- 
dents Office, through Advocacy 
and Support Services. 


With Dave McKenzie as part- 
time consultant, the team built up 
a network of contacts in the Fac- 
ulties, the School of Graduate 
Studies, and various support 
departments. They contacted 
black faculty and staff, and enlist- 
ed their support in a number of 
ways, including advising and 
mentoring. 

Good relationships were also 
developed with black organiza- 
tions across the city. A brochure 
and poster were widely distrib- 
uted, and “Concordia Corners” 
were set up at appropriate events 
to provide a range of information 
about what the university has to 
offer. 

Among the report’s recommen- 
dations presented on October 25 
is a call for targeted marketing 
that would showcase our black 


faculty members. Ann Kerby, 
Director of Advocacy and Support 
Services, said that high-school and 
CEGEP students were impressed 
to see them at events staged dur- 
ing the project. Similarly, the 
report calls for specifically direct- 
ed bursaries and scholarships, and 
suggests that black students’ 
progress at Concordia be system- 
atically tracked. 

As a result of another recom- 
mendation, McKenzie is working 
full-time, and the project’s work 
is being transferred permanently 
to the Office of the Registrar. He 
is now spending three days a 
week in that office, being trained 
as a student recruiter, and the 
other two days in Kerby’s office, 
which continues to provide fund- 
ing. 
- Barbara Black 


Protect university property 


aul Aubé, Acting Director of 

Security, has issued some 
advice in the wake of three bur- 
glaries that occurred at the 
university in September. 

Both the Recreation and Athlet- 
ics Department and the Concordia 
Student Union lost computer 
equipment, money and/or docu- 
ments. Also, a thief or thieves 
broke into the Archives Depart- 
ment, on the 10th floor of the 
Henry F. Hall Building, to steal 


Dr. René Lemarchand 


Visiting Professor of International Studies, 
Thomas Watson Institute for International Studies, 
Brown University 


Post-Genocide Rwanda: 


computer hardware. The police are 
investigating these incidents in co- 
operation with the Security 
Department. 

In the first two burglaries, there 
is reason to believe that the thieves 
knew that revenue-generating 
events were taking place — stu- 
dent orientation in one case, and 
the Homecoming football game in 
another. 

Aubé recommends that recent 
computer acquisitions be engraved 


free of charge by the Security 
Department and inventoried. 
Money kept in an office should be 
kept to a minimum (i.e., petty 
cash), and larger amounts should 
be stored in a safe or deposited in a 
bank under escort. Sensitive infor- 
mation, computerized or on paper, 
should also be locked up. 
Comments, suggestions or ques- 
tions on the subject are welcome. 
Contact Paul at 848-3711 or 
aubep@alcor.concordia.ca 


Department of Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics 
Inaugural lecture in memory of Dr. Paul F. Widdows 


Elaine Fantham 
Giger Professor of Latin, Department of Clas- 
sics, Princeton University 





Coming to Terms with the Past Lucan’s Civil War: The Angry Poet and the 
Anger of the Gods 
November 24, 5 p.m. 
Room 763, Henry F. Hall Building 


Reception to follow in Room H-663. 


November 8, 8:30 p.m. 
H-407, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
This is a free public lecture. For further information, please 
see www. migs.org 
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Muslim students balance 
education and religion 


BY ANITA GRACE 


he first large-scale confer- 

ence of Muslim students at 
Concordia took place on October 
8 on the theme of balancing 
intellectual knowledge with the 
search for goodness and truth. 

Invited speakers from Great 
Britain and the United States 
talked about a time of “profound 
change” for Muslims, and chal- 
lenged the young audience of 
more than 300 to take their des- 
tinies into their own hands. 

The conference, intended to be 
an annual event, was given by the 
Students’ Association for Muslim 
Awareness (SAMA) and Montreal 
Islamic Communities, and was 
designed to help students inte- 
grate the Islamic perspective with 
their academic life. 

“A wise man will not pass 
judgment with a narrow vision,” 
said Hassanain Rajabali. A speak- 
er from New York, he focused on 
preserving Islamic morals in the 
academic environment. “The 
wider a person can see, the better 
the judgment.” 

Muslim students expressed 
concern about the way Western 
society views Islam. Ehsan Afkha- 
mi, a third-year Electrical 


Strong turnout 
for student vote 


Voter turnout was better than 
usual for the Concordia Student 
Union's mid-year poll last week 
— well over 2,000 voters — and 
the four referendum questions 
were approved by a wide margin. 

Student voters called for repeal 
of the administrative fee imposed 
last year. It raised their costs by 
$9 per credit while not contraven- 
ing the tuition freeze. 

They also approved a sweeping 
question which included “the 
abolition of student debt through 
a drastic improvement of the 
loans and bursaries programs, 
Massive reinvestment of $1.9 bil- 
lion in the education system, 
democratization of governing 
structures [i.e., equal representa- 
tion for students, faculty and 
support staff on the Board of Gov- 
ernors and Senate], and an end to 
all increases of ancillary fees in all 
educational institutions.” 

In two other questions, the stu- 
dents condemned the exclusive 
contract for food services held by 
Sodexho Marriott Inc., and sup- 





Engineering student, pointed to 
the way Muslims are negatively 
portrayed in Hollywood movies 
and by the news media. 

Abdulkadir Omar, a first-year 
Journalism student, talked about 
the difference in Eastern and 
Western cultures and the way 
people often think. “But everyone 
chooses what they want to 
believe,” he added. “When you 
talk to real intellectual people 
who understand what they 
believe, you love their belief. It is 
peaceful, it makes sense.” 

Dr. Maryam Boudh-Hir, born 
and raised in the U.S., conducted 
exhaustive research on Islam in 
the 1980s, aiming to prove it a 
false religion, but ended up con- 
verting. Since that time, she has 
dedicated herself to the study of 
the Quran. It took courage for 
her to begin wearing hijab, 
including the traditional head- 
scarf, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, during 
the Gulf War. 

Boudh-Hir devoted much of 
her lecture toward the women in 
the audience wearing similar 
dress. She said that equality of 
the sexes does not mean a “uni- 
sexuality” that pushes women to 
imitate men. “The roles of male 
and female are distinct and differ- 


ent, but dependent upon each 
other,” she said. She also talked 
about fields of study where a 
Muslim presence is needed, such 
as science, environmental studies 
and psychology. 

Her lecture grabbed the atten- 
tion of many members of 
audience. “It was interesting to 
hear from someone who has lived 
a totally different life, but who is 
now practising [our] religion in 
the same place and time,” said 
Anwar Hayat, the conference 
director. 

Ali Abbas Mir, the president of 
the SAMA, was pleased with the 
interest in the conference. 
“Inshallah [if Allah wills it], it 
will provide a guideline for some 
youth who are directionless.” 

SAMA was founded in 1994 by 
20 students, and now has a 
membership list of 150. Mir esti- 
mates that there are more than 
8,000 Muslim students at 
Concordia. 

Another conference, this one 
on Arab women, took place on 
Saturday at the Université du 
Québec 4 Montréal under the title 
“Unveiling Our Minds.” It was 
supported by the Concordia- 
UQAM Chair in Ethnic Studies, 
among others. 
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Concordia’s Centraide campaign is in full swing, and several lively 
events were held recently to make people aware of this massive 


appeal to help local charities. 


Music students in Andrew Homzy’s jazz classes entertained the 
noon-hour crowd in the lobby of the Henry F. Hall Building, while 
volunteers “sold” apples and pencils, much as the poor did during the 


Great Depression. 


On another brisk fall day, Engineering students urged passersby to 
put a loony on the duct-tape “Loony Line” outside the Hall Building. It 
was part of a friendly competition between students at the Montreal 


universities. 


Employees should have received their letter soliciting donations to 
Centraide through the mail, including an explanation of how to give 
through a pay deduction. This is a virtually painless form of generosity, 


and it’s a gift that gives all year. 


Be generous — Centraide is keeping afloat 250 charities, from food 


kitchens to pre-school programs. 


Consumerist expectations mar “ideal” town 


BY BALBIR GILL 


hat would it be like to live 

in the town designed by a 
company known for fairy tales 
and adorable cartoon characters? 
Well, it’s not exactly what you 
would expect. 

The Disney corporation built 
Celebration, Florida, one of the 
largest planned communities in 
North America, to be an ideal 
neighbourhood. Beautiful green 
spaces and lakeside views would 
be public spaces to be enjoyed 
by all, children would have spa- 
cious parks as their playground, 
and there would be an active 
community life. 

For a year, Andrew Ross, pro- 
fessor and director of the 
American studies program at 
New York University, lived in the 
town that Disney built. Ross 
spent his sabbatical there, and 
has published a book, Celebration 
Chronicles: Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness in Disneys 
New Town. 

The town is not littered with 
Disney souvenirs. In fact, Ross 


points out, “Celebration is prob- 
ably the only place in central 
Florida where you cannot buy a 
Mickey Mouse T-shirt. If you 
didn’t know it was a Disney town 
already, you would be hard put 
to figure that out.” 

The town’s design incorporates 
elements of the latest urban plan- 
ning ideas, making it more 
environment-friendly than the 
typical suburb. It is fairly high- 
density, with small lots, a mixture 
of incomes, pedestrian-friendly 
streets and community-oriented 
development. 

“There were a lot of rumours in 
the town. People tell stories about 
environments they care about, so I 
took it as a good sign. The rotun- 
da of the post office was 
rumoured to be the top of a sub- 
terranean nuclear power facility.” 

Another civic building features 
a tower where the outdoor stair- 
case mysteriously ends halfway 
up to the top. Some people in 
Celebration claim that Walt Dis- 
ney’s body is buried at the top. 
Others say that only his head is 
buried at the top of the tower. 


Celebration’s residents are, 
“mostly white late-boomer par- 
ents with three or four kids, a lot 
of them affluent downshifters 
who wanted to bring up their 
kids in a children-friendly envi- 
ronment.” 

Celebration’s public school was 
designed to attract these families 
by bringing together some of the 
most progressive elements of cur- 
riculum all in one place. Ross 
found that the school was the 
centre of controversy in Celebra- 
tion. 

“It was the site of a battle of 
wills between relatively affluent 
townsfolk and fairly low-paid 
public school teachers from the 
Asceola County region. A lot of 
the parents who had moved 
there were pretty well educated, 
and felt that their own ideas 
about education were superior to 
those of the public school teach- 
ers.” 

“One of the most discouraging 
experiences of my stay was to 
watch as parents, for the most 
part, grew dissatisfied with the 
school. A critical mass proved 


crucial in persuading the school 
administrators to move the 
school away from its original 
mission, and | watched as a lot of 
school teachers were fired or 
left.” 

Ross has a theory that many of 
the people who moved to Cele- 
bration were Disneyphiles who 
were used to getting high satis- 
faction as Disney customers 
during their vacations. “People 
continued to have those con- 
sumerist-type demands, and they 
weren't the type of demands that 
were very easily met by the 
town’s public institutions, least 
of all the public school.” 

Ross says that the ultimate 
challenge for the community will 
be to see if they can use their 
sense of community activism to 
do outreach to their [Osceola 
County] neighbours who are less 
privileged than they are, to see if 
they can become good neigh- 
bours to those who are outside 
Celebration’s property line. 

Ross’s lecture was sponsored 
by the Department of Communi- 
cation Studies. 
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Even car accident can’t Slow down Concordia 


rugby star Harry Geogiopoulos 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


t's hard to keep a good Aussie 

down — or should that be 
down under? 

A hit-and-run car accident on 
October 30, the day before a big 
playoff rugby game, didn’t affect 
the play of Concordia Stinger 
Harry Geogiopoulos one bit. 

The 25-year-old Sydney native 
was an instrumental part of the 
Stingers’ 17-12 win over McGill 
last Sunday. Concordia now 
advances to the final against Bish- 
op’s this weekend in Lennoxville. 

“That’s just typical of Harry,” 
said Stingers coach Clive Gibson. 
“He doesn’t let anything get to 
him. He’s involved in a car acci- 
dent, comes to the game limping, 
and still gives his usual 110 per 
cent. He’s always been an impact 
player for us.” 

Geogiopoulos was asleep in the 
passenger seat when the car his 
friend was driving was cut off by 
another automobile, causing a col- 
lision. 

“The other guy just took off,” 
Geogiopoulos said. “We’re OK, 


though. I have a few little injuries 
— my leg’s puffed up a bit — but 
I'll be all right.” 

Geogiopoulos, a biology student 
who is in his third year with the 
Stingers, came to Canada for a 
visit four years ago, and never left. 

“My brother Odysse had come 
over here, liked Canada and 
stayed,” he said. “Then I came 
over for a visit and travelled as far 
west as Calgary with stops in a lot 
of places. My brother decided to 
come to Montreal and go to 
McGill, so I came here too and 
enrolled at Concordia. It wasn’t 
long before my sister Connie left 
Sydney and came over too.” 

An Australian playing rugby in 
this country is a little like a Canadi- 
an playing ice hockey down under. 

“It’s true that rugby still doesn’t 
get the respect it deserves in 
Canada,” said Geogiopoulos. “We 
have a good team at Concordia, 
though. It was a slow start, but 
the morale is good.” 

Gibson says his Australian star 
is a knowledgeable student of the 
game. “He has a tremendous sense 
of space on the rugby field,” said 


TESL Centre is Moderne 
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The balcony on page 1 belongs to the EN annex, home of the 
TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language) Centre at 


2070 Mackay St. 


This building was a late fill-in to this largely Second 
Empire block of Mackay St., says art historian Virginia 
Nixon, who teaches at the Liberal Arts College. 

“It has its own charm, though, as an expression of the 
Moderne style of the 1930s and ’40s. Moderne was the 
industrial-sleek, less expensive successor to Art Deco,” 


Nixon explained. 


“The asymmetry of the porch design is echoed in the 
entrance, which features a single-inset classical column. The 
applied metal work of the fire escape is another 
characteristic feature of the style.” 





Gibson. “He knows where to be, 
and can anticipate the play. That 
is something that is tough to teach 
people. 

“Harry is definitely a free spirit,” 
Gibson continued. “He’s not great 
at practising, but when it comes to 
game time, he’s tremendous. He’s 
a very exciting player.” 

At five foot 10 and 170 pounds, 
Geogiopoulos is one of the smaller 
players in the league. 

“I'm not a very big guy, but I 
love the contact,” he said. “Rugby 
is a great team game. The socializ- 
ing afterwards is a big part of it, 
too. You get to meet a lot of great 
people.” 

Geogiopoulos has no regrets 
about moving to Canada, although 
he does miss his parents, friends 
and the weather back home. 

“Sure, I miss people, but my 
parents come over and visit a lot. | 
guess they have to, since we're all 
here! You know, with the excep- 
tion of the weather and your crazy 
drivers, it’s pretty good. 

“There’s a great night life and 
good-looking women. What more 
could you ask for?” 
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. Harry Geociopouios 





Peace expert looks at us 


riyankar Upadhyaya had only 

been in Canada a few days 
when he was asked to comment on 
the daily news. 

Upadhyaya is a professor in a 
peace studies institute at Benares 
Hindu University in India, and he 
is at Concordia’s Political Science 
Department for four weeks on a 
Shastri India-Canadian Fellow- 
ship. 

He gave his views on CJAD 
radio news about the recent mili- 
tary coup in Pakistan, but it’s one 
of many subjects that interest him 
as a scholar of conflict resolution, 
Canada among them. 

He was bemused to see the 
APEC inquiry dominate Canadian 
television newscasts, and startled 
to hear a senior RCMP officer 
declare bluntly that he doesn’t 
take orders from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office. The pepper-spraying 
of demonstrators at the APEC 
demonstration in Victoria two 
years ago didn’t kill or even seri- 


ously injure anyone, yet it is a 
major issue. 

“This would not even make the 
newspapers in my country,” Pro- 
fessor Upadhyaya said ruefully. 
“In Canada, I can see that there is 
some disaffection, but it doesn’t 
express itself in violence. Why? 
There are various factors, steeped 
in history.” 

One reason, he suggested, is 
that Canadians have an underly- 
ing understanding of and trust in 
their democratic institutions. 
“Also, they feel they have a stake 
in the system.” 

Post-colonial countries, howev- 
er, are still trying to work things 
out, and they are often frustrated 
by the quixotic reactions of the 
West. In Pakistan, a general has 
reacted to the possibility of ouster 
by seizing power, clearly an 
offense against democracy. 

“The U.S. readily supported 
him, as long as Pakistan didn’t use 
its nuclear arsenal. There seem to 


Faculty of Commerce and Administration 


Open House 
November 18 and 19 


Atrium, J.W. McConnell Building 


Special programs on November 19: 


be no principles guiding their for- 
eign policy in South Asia. One 
case in point is when the U.S. 
didn’t react when [former elected 
prime minister J.A.] Bhutto was 
hanged.” These “rules of conve- 
nience” that seem to dominate 
Western international policy keep 
people in developing countries off 
balance and suspicious, Upad- 
hyaya said. 

Upadhyaya was fascinated by 
the extemporaneous speech made 
by Bill Clinton recently at the fed- 
eralism conference at 
Mont-Tremblant, because in it, 
the U.S. president effectively set 
limits on the principle of national 
self-determination. Without any 
agreed principles, achieving inde- 
pendence is almost a matter of the 
alignment of the major powers at 
a given point in time, he thinks, 
and even when it’s achieved, 
that’s by no means the end of 
conflict. 

- Barbara Black 


11 a.m. - Undergraduate programs: What do I need? How do I choose? 
12 noon — Faire le Grand Saut: Especially for francophones 


1 p.m. — Co-op programs: Get salaried work experience before graduation 
3 p.m. — What you can do now to get the job of your dreams 
Visit our Web site at www-commerce.concordia.ca 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


November 1 - 6 

On the Surface, an exhibition of recent 
paintings by David Ross and Shelley 
Freeman. VAV Gallery, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 1395 René Lévesque. Mon. to Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


November 7 - 13 

Out From Behind the Screen, an instal- 
lation and video series about women. 
Vernissage: November 9, 7:30 p.m., 
VAV Gallery, Fine Arts Building, 1395 
René Lévesque. 


Until December 4 

New Acquisitions: Selections from the 
Permanent Collection. Leonard and 
Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve W. Guided tours: Tues- 
days and Thursdays, 12 p.m. in 
English, 1 p.m. in French. Free. Info: 
848-4750. 


CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the fol- 
lowing courses, call Anna 
Giannakouros at 848-4355. 


Saturday, November 6 — Heartsaver 
(English) 


Saturday, November 13 — Basic Life 
Support (BLS) 


Sunday, November 14— BLS re-certi- 
fication 


Wednesday, November 17 — Heart- 
saver (French) 


Saturday, November 20 — Heartsaver 
Plus 


Sunday November 21 — Baby Heart- 
saver 


Heartsaver (Adult CPR & Heimlich) 
$15 students, $30 staff/faculty/public. 
Most classes given in V-410 (2110 
MacKay). Info: www.save-a-life.net, 
info@save-a-life.net or Stephane Kal- 
los at 983-0695. Register at the CSU 
(H-637). 


Friday, November 5, 1:30 p.m. - 5:30 
p.m. 


Monday, November 8, 1:30 p.m. - 5:30 
p.m. 


Tuesday, November 9, 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


Wednesday, November 10, 6 p.m. - 10 
p.m. 


Friday, November 12, 1:30 p.m. - 5:30 
p.m. 


R 4 e 


Sunday, November 14, 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


Monday, November 15, 1:30 p.m. - 
5:30 p.m. 


Saturday, November 20, 9 a.m. - 5:30 
p.m. (Basic Life Support) 





Campus Ministry 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
Z-105. Loyola: Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
(beginners’ instruction), sitting begins 
at 8 p.m.; Thursdays, noon to 1 p.m. 
Belmore House (WF-100-10). Info: 
Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585. 


Christian Meditation 

Fridays, 11 a.m. to noon in the Prayer 
Room of the Loyola Chapel (followed 
by the 12:05 Eucharist). Info: 848- 
3588. 


Spirituality with Michelina Bertone 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, offers sever- 
al groups, including Holistic 
Spirituality for the New Millennium, 
Learning the Art of Focusing, Bible 
Study: Guided Meditation through 
God's Word in Luke's Gospel, and Out- 
reach Experience (at Chez Doris and 
Benedict Labré House). For times and 
information, call Michelina Bertone at 
848-3591. 


Buddhist Dharma Teaching 

A reading group with Daryl Lynn Ross. 
Wednesdays, 1:30-3 p.m., Z-105. Info: 
Daryl Lynn Ross 848-3585. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 

On Monday nights at annex Z, from 5 - 
7 p.m., Mother Hubbard is cooking up 
some nourishing and delicious vege- 
tarian meals. The suggested donation 
is a dollar or two. Open to all 
Concordia students — their room- 
mates and families, too. Info: 
848-3588 (Campus Ministry), 848- 
2859 (Peer Support Centre). 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbrooke W. Info: 848-7928. 


Sunday, November 7, 7 p.m.: Barseg 
Tumanyan, baritone, with Gregory 
Chaverdian, piano. $15 -25. 


Monday, November 8, 8 p.m.: Loyola 
Orchestra, conducted by Elizabeth 
Haughey. Free. 


Tuesday, November 9, 8 p.m.: Billy 
Kerr Quintet. Free for students, $8 
general. 


Wednesday, November 10 - Saturday, 
November 12, 8 p.m.: EuCuE Concert 
Series XVIII, electroacoustic works. 
Free. 





Film 


Indian Film, 1984-94 
7:30 p.m., 2149 Mackay, $5 or pay 
what you can. Info: 526-8946. 


Wednesday, November 10: Salaam 
Bombay (1988), EST. 
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Lectures 


Thursday, November 4 

Roberto Peréz Rivero, Foundation for 
Nature and Humanity, Havana, on 
“History of Cuban Organic Agriculture: 
The Post-Soviet Years.” 7 p.m., 2149 
Mackay, basement. Info: 848-7585. 


Friday, November 5 

Three presentations of the Indonesian 
women’s fellowship, part of the 
Simone de Beauvoir's Research Semi- 
nar Series. 12:30 p.m., MU-203, 2170 
Bishop. Info: 848-2370. 


Friday, November 5 

Sylvie de Lorimier, psychologist, and 
Christine Ury, psychoanalyst, will dis- 
cuss themes arising from the movie 
Lolita. 8:15 p.m., H-407, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: Shamila 
Abheeran, 342-7444. 


Friday, November 5 

Krishnamurti video presentation, 
“Beauty is the Quiet of the Self-For- 
gotten.” 8:30 p.m., H-431, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 937-8869. 


Monday, November 8 

Dr. René Lemarchand, visiting profes- 
sor of International Studies, Brown 
University, on “Post-Genocide Rwan- 
da: Coming to Terms with the Past.” 
Noon, LB-655, 1400 de Maisonneuve 
W. Info: Frank Chalk at 848-2404, 
drfrank@alcor.concordia.ca 


Monday, November 8 

Dr. René Lemarchand, visiting profes- 
sor of International Studies, Brown 
University, on “Rwanda, Cambodia, 
and Bosnia: Perspectives on Geno- 
cide,” 8:30 p.m., H-407, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: Frank Chalk at 
848-2404, drfrank@alcor.concordia.ca 


Friday, November 12 

Homa Hoodfar, Concordia University, 
on “Activism and Feminism in the 
Muslim World,” part of the Simone de 
Beauvoir's Research Seminar Series. 
12:30 p.m., MU-203, 2170 Bishop. 
Info: 848-2370. 


Friday, November 12 

Dushyant Yajnik, psychoanalyst, will 
discuss issues arising from The 
Promise. 8:15 p.m., H-407, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: Shamila 
Abheeran, 342-7444. 


Friday, November 12 

Krishnamurti video presentation, on 
“Silence as the Ground of the Eter- 
nal,” 8:30 p.m., H-431, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 937-8869. 


Tuesday November 16 

Professor C. L. Hardin, Philosophy, 
Syracuse University, on “Colour and 
Illusion,” 3 - 5 p.m., H-415, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. 


Thursday, November 18 

Ed Bianchi of the Toronto based 
Friends of the Lubicon and Les Amitiés 
Lubicons-Québec on “A Fight Against 
Time: The Fight of the Lubicon Lake 
Cree of Northern Alberta,” 7 p.m. 
Donation of $1-2. Info: OPIRG, 848- 
7585. 


Thursday, November 18 

Irving Abella, Canadian and Jewish 
history at York University, on “Eluding 
Justice: Nazi War Criminals in Cana- 
da.”.H-767, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd West. 7 p.m. Sponsored by the 
Institute for Canadian Jewish Studies. 
Info: 848-2065. 


Thursday, November 18 

Dr. Stephen Clarkson, University of 
Toronto, “Can Canadian Democracy 
Survive Our New Globalized Constitu- 
tion? Politics Under NAFTA and the 
World Trade Organization.” School of 
Community and Public Affairs/Political 
Science/Karl Polanyi Institute. 5 p.m., 
2149 Mackay St. 848-2575. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 


Call for papers 

L'Université du Québec a Chicoutimi 
invites Concordia students to partici- 
pate in a conference on Eugene 
lonesco, playwright and father of 
“theatre of the absurd.” Called 
lonesco dans tous ses états, it will 
take place March 10 -11. Abstracts of 
potential papers should be submitted 
no later than November 30. Address 
and info at: 
www.ugac.uquebec.ca/w3ugac/com- 

munique/apelcomm.html 


Volunteers needed 

Services for Disabled Students are 
looking for volunteers to help out fel- 
low students; the experience will also 
make a nice addition to your C.V. Be a 
reader, tutor, transcriber, note-taker, 
research assistant, library assistant, 
mobility orientation volunteer or spe- 
cial assignment volunteer. Drop by 
H-580, Hall Building, or call 848-3525. 





Office of Rights and 
Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
University community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support Centre 


The Peer Support Drop-in Centre is 
staffed by students who are trained in 
active listening and problem-solving 
and can provide non-judgmental feed- 
back about academic and personal 
problems. Free and confidential. Mon- 
day — Thursday, 12 — 5 p.m., Z-02, 
2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Scholarship bowl-a-thon 

The Scholarship Bowl-a-Thon ‘99, 
sponsored by the Sir George Williams 
Alumni, takes place Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, at Paré Lanes, 5250 Paré (at 
Décarie), 12:30 p.m. Gather in teams 


of five bowlers. Each bowler is asked 
to raise $25. If you would like to spon- 
sor a team, contact Alumni Affairs at 
848-3818. 


Writers read @ Concordia 
Writer-in-residence David Solway, on 
Thursday, November 4; Lynn Crosbie 
on Thursday, November 18. For details 
on location and time, call 848-2340. 


Spiritual gathering benefit 
Indigenous Peoples Internation is 
holding a benefit evening for the 
Kanehsatake Spiritual Gathering Com- 
mittee, featuring the film Smoke 
Signals. Admission is by donation; all 
welcome. Saturday, November 6, 7 
p.m. VA-114, 1395 René Lévesque W. 
Info: 848-7443. 


Scholastic children’s book fair 

The Concordia Education Student 
Association (CESA) will be having a 
scholastic chirldren’s book fair on 
November 9 - 11, 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. in 
the atrium of the Library Building. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to purchase 
resources for the CESA Resource 
Room and Observational Nursery. 


Conference places available 

The World Civil Society Conference 
will take place at the Sheraton Centre, 
December 7-11. Theme is Building 
Global Governance Partnerships, and 
UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan is 
expected to attend with about 500 
participants. There are places for up 
to 30 Concordia faculty members. Day 
passes will be available for observers. 
For more information, consult 
Wwww.wocs0oc.org or contact the WOC- 
SOC secretariat at fim98@cam.org. 





Unclassified 


Looking for sublet 

Part-time faculty member completing 
dissertation looking to sublet from 
professor or graduate student. Ideal 
for sabbatical or research leaves. 
Quiet and reliable person willing to 
exchange care-taking duties for 
reduced rent. Call Herminio or Carole 
at 723-6712. 


Accommodation wanted 

Mature, responsible woman (non- 
smoker) requires non-shared lodgings, 
furnished and fully equipped for use 
during the week only, from January to 
April 2000. Anywhere in Montreal. 
Must be clean and reasonably priced. 
Call 938-4334. 


For rent 

Ski chalet near Morin Heights. Large 
estate, own lake, landscaped; private 
and quiet. Three bedrooms, wall-to- 
wall carpet, pine pannelling, stone 
fireplace, sunroom, laundry room. 
$4,500 for six months. Carl Aboud, 
450-562-6831. 


For rent 

Sunny and spacious apartment, com- 
pletely furnished, available for 
short-term renting, located in Ahuntsic 
(Montreal). Info: 
www.er.ugam.ca/nobel/k21775/lescm 
-htm 


Intelligent people wanted 

Growing software and consulting 
company is looking for five intelligent 
individuals to work as marketing and 
sales staff. Salary or commission 
depending on qualifications. For 
details, please view “Join us” section 
of http://www.mehrad.qe.ca 


For sale 

Compaq Pressario, never used, still in 
box. 466 CEL 12 GB 32X 4MB 64/256 
MB, model 5711, MV520 15” monitor. 
Windows 98, Word 97, Netscape, 
Explorer and more. Best offer. Call 
Peter, 486-0817. 


For sale 

NEC Powermate 150 mhz computer 
(64 mg RAM, CD-ROM, tape backup), 
DiamondScan 17HX monitor, Optisafe 


UPS system, and accounting software. 
Best offer! Call John at 846-8439. 


Egg donor wanted 

Are you interested in being an egg 
donor? Infertile couple with everything 
to offer a child, would love to have a 
baby. All expenses paid. Please call 
Linda at 849-1329. 


Study subjects needed 

Looking for healthy subjects to partici- 
pate in a study on the effects of an 
anaesthetic gas as shown by way of 
electroencephalogram (brainwaves) 
and measurement of the depth of con- 
sciousness under general anesthesia. 
Participants must be18 - 30 years old, 
right handed, healthy and not using 
analgesic medication. A compensatory 
indemnity is offered. Info: Dr. Pierre 
Fiset, mdft@musica.mcgill.ca, or 842- 
1231, ext. 4887. 


Participants wanted 

A graduate student is looking for Jew- 
ish students to participate in a study 
about the attitudes and social interac- 
tion between Arabs and Jews in 
Montreal. Info: Hadeel at 846-1371, 
h_abdo@rocketmail.com 


Subjects wanted 

How hypnotizable are you? Subjects 
needed for psychology studies. Call 
848-2213 for more information. 


Kathleen's Business Services 

Will type termpapers, essays, etc. for 
$1.20 per page (s.s. or d.s.). Call Kathy 
at 487-1750. 


Tutoring 

Do you need tutoring in your courses? 
A Concordia alumnus, M.A. Econom- 
ics, can prepare you for exams, 
research and writing assignments. 
Call Geepu at 285-4937. 
aclad@colba.net 


English angst? 
Proofreading/correcting for university 
papers, résumés, etc. Also tutor for 
English, written and/or conversation. 
Good rates. Lawrence: 279-4710. 





Workshops 


Intro to Quark XPress 

A hands-on, three-day weekend work- 
shop, November 12 - 14, $125. VA-03, 
1395 René Lévesque W. Register at 
the Art Supply store, VA-109. Other 
computer workshops available. Info: 
848-4628. 


Tools for Change workshops 

1 The “Word” is Resistance. How can 
we use words as a medium for cre- 
ative and educational expression? A 
hands-on workshop with Norman 
Nawrocki and Bud Osborn. November 
6, 2149 Mackay, basement. Voluntary 
donation of 1-2$. Register at 848- 
7585. 


2. Anarchism: Theory and Practice. 
Anarchism is not about violence, punk 
rock and disorder, but about liberty, 
solidarity and equality. Rebecca Pates 
will examine anarchist theory and look 
at ideas about how we can change 
society. November 11, 7 p.m., 2149 
Mackay, basement. Voluntary dona- 
tion of 1-2$. Info: 848-7585. 


Computer workshops 

Instructional and Information Technol- 
ogy Services is offering a variety of 
computer workshops to students, staff 
and faculty. For information and a 
schedule, visit 
http://iits/services/training or e-mail 
workshop@alcor.concordia.ca 


Emergency first aid child care 
Course will include Emergency Scene 
Management, Shock, Unconscious- 
ness and Fainting, Artificial 
Respiration and more. Cost is $47.95 
per person (includes a personal first 
aid kit). November 9 n the Library 
Building. Info: Angie at (450) 923- 
1521. 


